AND SIGNIFICANCE OF MENDELSOHN'S WORK
that the latest and most efficient types are more birdlike than the earliest. The telescope, microscope, and photographic camera are organic structures, being extensions of the structure of die human eye. We should go to organic nature rather than to machines.
In this chapter I have apparently departed somewhat from Mendelsohn's work, but what I have said has been to some extent influenced by his work and thought. In venturing on a definition of architecture I should state that it is a definition formulated with a consciousness of the whole history of architecture, but with a consciousness also of an acute pleasure in Mendelsohn's work for which I try to account. The pleasure that it has given me makes it architecture for me. Architecture, then, is the feeling for organic structure and harmony emanating in the first place from our own physical beings, and realized in the building material, the appreciation of the structural capacities of which are necessarily dependent on experience. This constitutes, I think, the essence of delight in building, which is inevitably personal.
W. G. Behrendt suggests1 that in the formation of a new style, such as is happening to-day, it is necessary to have communal endeavour to provide a common basis from which individual endeavour should spring. But is the conscious contribution to such a basis, which implies a certain uniformity of endeavour, necessary? An architect who truly belongs to his age, who is a product of the education and culture of that age, who by intuitive understanding has imbibed its spirit, as Mendelsohn certainly has, cannot do anything but express the period in which he works. The history of art very rarely offers examples of great original artists who are not the products of the tendencies of their age. By being essentially themselves, and expressing their own individual feelings, they more truly express their age than by conscious collectivism, which so often takes the pace of the slowest walker, and is thus really more behind than ahead. Advances are made by individuals, who, whether recognized or not, are the leaders of mankind. The Einstein Tower, the Schocken stores at Stuttgart and Chemnitz, the Columbus House, and Bexhill Pavilion are as expressive of the age as any European building produced since the War, yet, at the same time, are intensely personal expressions of the architect. But it is because they are so personal they express the age so well. And I feel also that, like all great art, they transcend the age in which they were produced. They give the satisfaction of organic structure and harmony; our bodies delight in their movements, and we feel, in the interweaving of their parts, harmonies that have become a music to our thoughts. 1 Modern Building (London, 1938), pp. 143-66.
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